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PREFACE 



Tho purpose of this thesis is to present 
a single source of information, geared to proper 
levels, concerning tho techniques In accounting, 
classification and distribution of enlisted per- 
sonnel in the United States Navy, It has been 
prepared to assist tho average Naval officer to 
unciorstand better the Havy^s present personnel 
accounting system, the Navy’s methods of classi- 
fication and distribution. Through a better 
understanding, it Is hoped that he will bo able 
to contribute to the solution of the many Intricate 
and difficult problems encountered in these three 
phases of personnel control. It may also be of 
value In the familiarization of midshipmen with 
personnel administration and control. 

There are many factors which must be con- 
sidered In the study of personnel control. It Is 
first necessary to consider the nature of Navy 
jobs. Next, It is necessary to provide for 
classification of the men who are to work at these 
jobs. In order that tho best man may be selected 
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for a specific Job. The next, and probably the 
moat difficult step, is how to assign the proper 
man to the Job. 

The three phases: accounting, classifica- 
tion and dlvStributlon, have been studied separately. 

To maintain personnel control, at all times, it is 
essential that accurate and timely records be 
available. This is the field of personnel accounting. 
It is utilized in personnel classification and 
distribution. Classification is the description 
and cataloging of personnel, in order that they 
may be selected for the right Job. The next 
logical step is the assignment of personnel to 
duties in accordance with their classification. 

Some comparisons will be made with the techniques 
used in the Army and Marine Corps. Only the 
enlisted personnel field has been covered. In 
theory, it is possible to use the same techniques 
for both officer and enlisted personnel. The Havy 
is working tov/ard this goal, but it will take 
considerable study and time to attain it. Some 
evaluation is made of present methods and policies 
of the Navy. Future probable developments and 
subjects for further research are indicated. 

In the preparation of this thesis, a large 
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number of Bureau of Kaval Personnel publications 
have been studied. In addition, some time was 
spent in the Bureau attending conferences on per- 
sonnel problems and in interviewing key personnel 
engaged in these phases of personnel work. Volumes 
could be written on each one of these three subjects 
and still perhaps not give a pure and complete 
solution to the many intricate problems. In this 
thesis, no claim is made to the proper solution of 
these problems. However, the writer has drawn on 
his twenty years of experience as a Naval Officer, 
many of which have been spent in handling personnel, 
to present a study of these problems and perhaps 
somewhat to clarify them. 
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CHAPTER I 



PERSONNEL ACCOUNTING IN THE U, S. NAVY 
Introduction 

Personnel administration and control la 
maintained through accurate and timely personnel 
records and reports. The field of personnel 
accounting covers such data as the number of per- 
sonnel In the Navy as a whole, the number In the 
various ratings, the number attached to the various 
ships end stations, and the number In a transit 
status. Such data as this is essential In order 
that a constant conti’ol of personnel may be main- 
tained. 

It la desirable to keep the accounting 
systems as simple as possible, to reduce pa|>er 
work and to reduce the number of men required to 
do the accounting. The system is somewhat sim- 
plified by do-centralizing the accounting, so that 
the detailed work Is done by the individual units 
of the naval estebliahraent. The data must b« 
available in a practical form, tJirotigh the various 
echelons, from a single ship or station to the 
Bureau of %val Personnel, The data furnished by 
personnel accovmting la of vital Importance to tha 
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Unit Compandor, the Typo Coaimandor, the Fleet 
Commander, and to the Chief of ^%val Personnel, 

This data is used for purposes of planning, dis- 
tribution, training, and for all the phases of 
personnel control. It is obvious that this account- 
ing must be very accurate and up-to-date. In some 
cases, the personnel status must bo known on a day 
to day basis. 

Late in 1945, the Navy’s personnel accounting 
system was revised. Previously each ship and 
station was required periodically to prepare a 
aeries of lengthy statistical reports. These re- 
ports wore based on a system of cards and reports 
maintained by each unit# There was a Jester Card, 
a Longevity Card, an Allowance Card, an Expiration 
of Enlistment Card, a Special Qualifications card, 
and a Report of Change Card, From these cards the 
following personnel reports were made: 

1, Muster Roll— a quarterly report of all 
enlisted personnel actually on board, 
giving the name, rate, service number and 
other miscellaneous data, 

2, Report of Chango--a monthly report of all 
ciianges to the muster roll. This report 
was also required on sailing from a port. 
This was necessary in order that an accurate 
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muster would be evailable, In the Bureau, 
in event the ship was lost at sea. During 
war tliRO, ships were required to submit 
copies of this report to several ships in 
company, to insure that an accurate muster 
was available in event of an emergency* 

S. Re capitulation Slieot— a quarterly report 
which ouraraarized the various changes due 
to receipt, transfer, advancement in rating, 
re-enlistraont or discharge, 

4, Report of Enlisted Personnel-«a monthly 
report showing the allowance, on board, ex- 
pected gains and losses, broken down into 
the various rates and the anticipated 
status several months in advance* 

5, Receipt and Transfer Book— a record of 
each receipt and transfer, as it occurred, 

6, Compliance Report--a report of compliance 
upon completion of a transfer. 

The above cards and reports required con- 
siderable detailed work. The system was difficult 
to administer In large units, especially those 
which had a constant turn over of personnel, sixch 
as a Receiving Station, In addition to the diffi- 
culties of administration, the whole system was 
inaccurate and exceedliigly slow. It could not 
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furnish all the data required for personnel control. 
In some cases, by the time the data was compiled 
and sent to the Bureau, it was obsolete and of no 
value. It put a very heavy work load on a person- 
nel office at the end of each, month, each quarter, 
and each time just prior to sailing. The enormous 
expansion of the Kavy, during World War II, brought 
all these undesirable features to the fore and 
brought out the necessity of developing a now 
accounting system. Experience in civilian industries 
had indicated that similar accounting problems had 
been encoiuitered, and that conversion to mechanical 
methods liad demonstrated that mechanical methods 
were by far the moot practical* 

The new l<avy Personnel system of accounting 
by mechanical methods was first placed on a trial 
basis. The first or pilot installation was author- 
ized in Commander Service Force, Pacific, in 1944. 
Prior to this time the feasibility of mechanical 
machines was tested at Training Centers and Receiv- 
ing Stations and had proved that the mechanical 
system would be of great value in %vy personnel 
accounting. Upon completion of trials and when it 
became apparent that the mechanical system v/as adapt- 
able for Navy personnel accounting, the Instructions 
for the preparation of docuir^nts liaving to do with 
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the system were promulgated by the Bureau of Naval 
Personnel In Karch, 1946, The target date for con- 
version to the new system was 1 October, 1946, Al- 
though certain difficulties have been encountered, 
the complete conversion of Naval Personnel account- 
ing to mechanical methods has now been accomplished. 

As this system is now In use throughout the 
Naval Establishment, a detailed description of the 
development, the mechanics and the operational use 
of this system will bo made. 

Development and it>echanlcs of the New System 
The equipment used by the Navy In Its 
Machine Record Installations Is leased from the 
International Business Machines Corporation. 

Employees of this company are available at the 
various stations, where the equipment is installed, 
to inaiire the equipment Is in good working condition. 

Similar machine a are made by Remington 
Rand and National Cash Register Company, but their 
equipment has not been used so far In the Kavy*s 
pei’sonnel accounting system. 

The basis of the modern 1.3,/. equipment, 
used In the accounting system, was evolved from the 
experiments and accompllahjnents of a Dr. Herman 
Hollerith, Dr, Hollerith, a distinguished statis- 
tician, liad been employed by the United States 
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Govornraant in compilation of the 10th Consua* 

From his personal experience with the Census of 
1880, Dr, Hollerith was fully aware of the enormous 
difficulty the Census Bureau was having in reducing 
the mountainous facts gathered by Census takers in- 
to usable form. The facto had been collected, as 
the law provided, in 1880, but five years later the 
Bureau was still struggling to compile them. 
Considering the rate at which the country was grow- 
ing, It was evident that the time was near when, 
under existing methods, it would be time to take 
the next Census before the last one had been pub- 
lished, Dr, Hollerith set to work to find a way 
by which all this recording, tabulating and analyzing 
of facts could bo done by machines. 

The 10th Census report was finally completed 
In 1887 with the 11th Census only three years away. 

By that time, Dr, Hollerith had worked out the 
essential features of his mechanical system for 
recording, compiling and tabulating Census facto. 

His system was fundamentally simple. It consisted 
essentially of recording the facts of any given 
situation, for example the Census description of 
one person, by punching holes acco7?ding to a definite 
pattern in a piece of paper. The original plan 
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used strips of paper, but Dr, Hollerith soon found 
that it was better to use a separate ca3?d of stan- 
dard size and shape for each ”unlt situation”, 

A pre-arranced cod© was assigned a definite 
meaning to each separate position on the card, A 
hole punched in that position would then actuate 
electrically operated mechanisms, which dealt with 
the particular data which that position represented, 
functioning as a counting or adding device, either 
singly or in various combinations, as a result of 
the material required. 

After extensive testing and research by a 
special commission, the Hollerith system was 
officially adopted by the United States Government 
for compiling the Census returns. It had been found 
that the Census data could bo tabulated by Hol- 
lerith machines in under one-olghth of the time 
required by any other available method. This 
meant that the Census of 1880, which was completed 
in 1887, would have boon completed In 18S1 had 
the Hollerith system been in usa at that time. 

The success of the Hollerith tabulating 
method in compiling data for the United States 
Census, attracted wide-spread attention, both in 
tells country and in foreign countries. The stimulus 
had been given for rapid growth and development of 
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accounting and tabulating machines. 

Today, machine methods of accounting are 
the accepted practice in private business and ln« 
dxistry. The United States Government, however, is 
still the best customer for machine accounting 
products. The U,S, Government's social security 
Installation of accounting machines in Baltimore 
is possibly the largest tabulating unit in the world. 
The moment an organization of any kind has 
gUown beyond the point v;here one man can carry all 
its essential facts In his head, a need begins for 
n^clianlcal methods of organizing those facts, so 
that the organization can be effectively managed. 
With each successive Increase in the size of an 
organization, the demand for more speed, economy 
and precision In dealing with the increasing volume 
of essential facts, becomes more insistent. The 
Navy was confronted with this need in 1941 when its 
rapidly expanding numbers presented a tremendous 
personnel accounting problem. The introduction of 
Machine Record System re stilted. 

The Machine Records system utilizes 
electrical accounting machines in the punch-card 
method of accounting. Before consolidated reports 
and records can be produced, the record for each 
individual must be initiated. After it is 
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originated, there Is the task of dally posting of 
the card to Insure Its currency end accuracy In 
rospoct to transfer, promotion and change In any 
classification data. The daily diary, after being 
carefully controlled Into the system. Is analyzed 
by skilled personnel who select those typos of 
changes which the Bureau has determined should bo 
reflected In the basic tabulating card, maintained 
for each individual. The dally diary will be 
later explained. 

The tabulating card Is known as a punch 
card, inasmuch as Information Is recorded in the 
card in the form of punched holes, which represent 
letters and numerals. Once the information is re- 
corded In punched hole form, it becomes a permanent 
versatile record. Punch cards are fed ttirough 
different machines which perform the various 
functions of sorting, filing, printing, selecting, 
adding, etc, When the machine encounters holes in 
the card, electrical contacts are made through the 
punched holes, starting timed electrical impulses, 
which in turn automatically cause the machine to 
perform its accounting functions. Since a large 
variety of Information is required in the personnel 
accounting system, a number of differently designed 
cards are used in Machine Records Installation, 
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All card forma are of atandord alzo. The caivi form 
moat commonly uaed is the Personnel Statns Card, one 
of which is maintained in the files of the Personnel 
Accotmting Office for each individual belonging to 
organizations, aervlcod by it. This is the basic 
record used for personnel statistics prepared in 
the Personnel Accounting Office, As a need for 
specific items of information changes, the data 
carried in the Personnel Status Card is changed. 

As has been noted, the Bureau determines what items 
of information will be carried in the Status Card, 

Six different electrical accounting machines 
are used in Machine Records Installations, in con- 
junction with manual operations, to accomplish the 
various requirements. One raachlno enters personnel 
data in the form of holes in the cards. Its 
operation is similar to that of a typewriter. This 
machine is known as the Keypimch, Another (the 
Interpreter) automatically prints the information 
contained in the card along the face of tho card 
itself, so that the information can be read easily, 
without reference to the holes themselves. Another 
raachlno (tho Sorter) sorts cards into alphabetical 
or numerical sequence, at an amazingly high rate 
of speed, A machine for reproduction of the record, 
either completely or partially, is also provided} 
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It is known as tho Reproducer* Another machine 
automatically files or selects records from a file; 
it is known as the Collator* Finally, the machine 
for preparing reports completes the machine ac- 
counting picture. This machine. The Tabulator, adds, 
subtracts, accumulates and prints, both alphabeti- 
cally and numerically, the information desired in 
report form* 

Personnel Accountln^^ Activities and Personnel 
Accounting Offices 

To simplify the nomenclature, the porsonnol 
accounting agencies have been divided into two 
categories: the Personnel Accoiintlng Activities 

and tho Personnel Accounting Offices, Tho Account- 
ing Activities are those units of tho Koval Establlsh- 
jTient which have been assigned an allowance of per- 
sonnel by the Bureau, The Accounting Offices are 
those offices, which have been equipped with the 
i^achino Records Installation and have been designated 
by the Bureau to collect and compile tho data from 
all the Personnel Accounting Activities ashore and 
afloat, Tho Personnel Accounting office is a store- 
house of a groat deal of factual information con- 
cerning the personnel of tho Activities which it 
services. These offices are designed to furnish 
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rapid and accurate reporting on the activities 
under their control, to the Bureau, aa well as to 
render a variety of services to local comanders 
and units. 

The Accounting activities make their per- 
sonnel reports to the accounting office assigned to 
them and not to the Bureau, The reports nov/ re- 
quired, by each activity, consist of two forms, a 
Personnel Accounting Card and a Dally Personnel 
Diary. This Is quite a contrast to the old ryaten 
of six cards and six reports. 

An activity initiates Its accounting system 
by submitting a Personnel Accounting Card to Its 
Accounting Office, one for each man attached. 

This card, designated Navpers 500 (See 1* Igure 1 on 
the following page), has blocks for entry of the 
following data: 

Name 

Service Number 
Bat© 

Designator 



Designator Qualifica- 
tions 

Branch of Service 
Total Awards 
Current Tour Date 
Active Duty Date 



Duty Assigned 

Date Enlisted 

Place Enlisted 

Date Enlistment Expires 

Longevity 

Color 

Date of Birth 
Language Ability 
Limited Duty 
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Combat Qualifications Months Outside the U.S, 

Service Schools Completed Dependents 
Date Received Special Qualifications 

Receipt Authority Unit Attached 

Sox Unit Received From 

The Personnel Accounting Card comes In 
the form of a book of three cards. In order that 
one typing operation will make cards required by 
the accounting activities. Card Number One Is the 
alphabetical muster file, retained by the activity. 
Card Number Two, an onion skin copy, is the source 
file which Is submitted to the Accounting Office, 
within whose jurisdiction the Activity falls. Card 
Number Throe Is retained by the Activity as an 
allowance file, by rate. The Personnel Accounting 
Card replaces all the cards previously used for 
m'lster and allowance records. As stated above, the 
three cards are typed by a single operation. The 
activity retains the original and one copy, the 
Accounting Office gets one copy. The card enters 
Into the Accounting system the name of each person 
on board, when the system Is Instituted and each 
person rrho Is subsequently received on board. 

The other basic source document is the 
Daily Personnel Diary (Kavpers 501), (See Figure 
2 on the following page) on v/hlch are entered each 
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Figure 2. 




/s/ 0. Tf. GAIIES, napt., USH, 

Naval Porsomiel Superintendent, 

By direction of the Conmanding Officer 
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day all gains, losses, and miscellaneous changes 
affecting the physical wherea::outa and statiia of 
each person* This report is made up dally and is 
submitted to the Personnel Accounting Office week- 
ly and when changes occur, 

ITiese two reports are the basis of all re- 
ports compiled by the Accounting Office. Their 
use has simplified and decreased considerably the 
clerical work In connection with personnel records 
and reports. It is absolutely essential that those 
two reports be submitted accurately and completely 
by the Accounting Activities, The daily diary Is 
the legal document of an activity which accurately 
reports all changes in personnel. The difference 
of the gain and loss columns of the report reflects 
the actvial number of personnel attached, thus 
establishing a system of accounting. 

The organization of the accounting system 
In the Naval Districts now is more or less stabil- 
ized, Each Naval District Headquarters has been 
designated as a Personnel Accounting Office, All 
accounting activities, under the jurisdiction of 
the District Couanandant, submit their reports to 
him. 

For the Forces Afloat the organization is 
still not stabilized, but operates on the following 
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plan* The Pacific Pleot Personnel Accoiinting 
Offices have been established as follows: 

1, Commander Service Force Pacific— Ships of 
Service P'orce Pacific, Ships of Submarine 
Force Pacific, All bases in the Forward 
Area* 

2* Commander Aircraft Pacific— Airforce Pacific, 
except units under Commander Fleet Air, 

West Coast, 

3, Commander Fleet Air, \7est Coaat-“Ploet Air 
West Coast J Air Force Pacific Ships oper- 
ating permanently on West Coast; Destroyers, 
Pacific; Amphibious Porce Pacific; Train- 
ing Command Pacific, 

4, Commander Western Sea Frontler--Battleships 
and Cruisers, Pacific; The IJaval Transport 
Service, Pacific; Pacific Reserve Pleet, 

For the Atlantic Pleet, Commander Service Force 
Atlantic, Subordinate Command, at Korfollc, acts as 
the Personnel Accounting Office for the entire 
Atlantic Fleet, 

The Personnel Accounting Offices assume 
personnel accounting cognizance, using machine meth- 
ods, for the commands as designated by the Dui*eau, 
They establish punch card records for each command 
under their Jurisdiction and enter all clianges to 
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ptinched card records as reported by the Daily 
Diaries, From these punched card records the 
Accounting Offices prepare reports as directed by 
the Bureaxi, 

A sample Daily Diary ^ Personnel Accounting 
Card, Personnel Change Card and Personnel Status 
Card aro sho«/n in Figures 1, 2, 3, 4, The Daily 
Diary txncl Personnel Accounting Card, {Figures 1 
and 2) were submitted to the Accounting office by 
the Uave Island Naval Shipyard to show that Eaton 
had been received for duty (RDUT) from the Naval 
Hospital at More Island, Upon receipt of these 
tv/o reports, the Accounting office placed the code 
numbers, shown In red, on the reports. Those codes 
are utilized to conserve space in the punch card. 
Upon completion of coding, the documents are then 
taken to the key punch ra-'chlne. At this machine, 
the Personnel Change Card and Personnel Status 
Card aro punched In accordance with the data listed 
in the Dally Diary and the Personnel Accounting 
Card, The punched cards are next checked with the 
original documents and corrected in case there is 
a discrepancy. The four documents (Figure 1 to 4) 
aro then taken to the Machine Room, A card which 
contains the total changes for the day is compared, 
on a tabulating machine, with individual cards to 
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Insure that for each entry on the report, a card 
has been prepared, and for each gain entry, the 
basic source card has been punched* 

The account of the activity consists of a 
file of Personnel Status Cards, similar to this one 
of Eatons, A set of accounting books is maintained 
for each activity which shows the original record 
and all changes reported for such an account* To 
credit the account of the Haval Shipyard at Mar© 
Island with Eaton, the authority is the Personnel 
Change Card (Figiiro 3) and in this case, the actual 
credit is the Status (Figure 4), The Daily 

Diary also is used to report losses by transfer, 
or various miscellaneous c^'angos, such as expira- 
tion of enlistment, roonlistment, leave, change of 
rate and any change which affects either the physical 
status or data that was previously recorded on the 
Personnel Status Card (Figure 4)* Those changes 
are accomplished by machine, and now Personnel 
Status Cards prepared, showing the change in th© 
new cards. The old and new status cards arc re- 
moved and returned to the records by the machines* 

The account books and cards are then checked against 
each other to see that all additions and deletions 
have been properly made* If they verify ©ach other. 
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the account Is then up to date and correct, and la 
available for any statistical data required by the 
Type Commander or the Bureau, 

As previously stated, the Accotmtlng offices 
compile the reports required by the Bureau. At 
present, the Accounting offices sxibmit the follow- 
ing reports to the Bureau: 

1, Monthly Strength Report of Each Activity, 

2, Bi-Monthly Muster Roll of Each Activity, 

3, Monthly Strength Report, Composite by 
Type Commands, 

4, Monthly Complement Analysis, by Type 
Coranands, 

5, Quarterly Composite Report of Expiration 
of Enlistment by Type Commands, 

Actually, the only personnel report submitted 
directly by each ship and station today, to the 
Bureau, is the old monthly roster of officers. 

All other personnel reports are made by the Per- 
sonnel Accounting office. This puooh card account- 
ing affoi^s the Bureau with almost Instant avail- 
ability of all the data on the cords. Those data 
are constantly being brought up to date by the 
dally submission of documents to the Accounting 
offices. These data are of great value, in that 
they reflect the immediate situation in regard to 
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personnel atatiatlco for the whole %val Jistabllsh- 
ment , 



Personnel Accountlnp; on the Bureau Level 
In the present organization of the Bureau 
of Naval Personnel, the Personnel Accounting System 
is under the cognizance of the Assistant Chief of 
Naval Personnel for Plans, Specifically, it is 
under the Director of Planning and Control, with 
an officer assigned as Officer in Cliarge of the 
Personnel Accounting System, With this organiza- 
tion the personnel accounting system is used 
primarily in conjunction with distribution of en- 
listed personnel. The system has not been fully 
developed for use in the Bureau, but it appears 
feasible to extend the present system and inte- 
grate it more closely v/lth the other statistical 
functions of the Bureau, If this is feasible, it 
shoxild bo possible to use the data obtained in the 
present personnel accounting system for fiscal as 
well as distributional functions. The prosent 
organization is very confusing and will undoubtedly 
be greatly Improved in the near future. 

Personnel Accounting in the Army 
The Navy can profit by a study of the 
Personnel Accounting system of the Array, The two 
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systems have many features In common and have 
about the same over-all problem to solve. The 
Amy has been using its system of Machine Records 
since 1940, and appears to be getting more and 
better results from its system than does the Navy, 
The Army system was originated at the War Depart- 
ment level and was then extended to the field. 

Just tlTC opposite has occurred In the Navy, the 
system was first used In the field, then absorbed 
by the Bureau, As stated above, the Bureau has 
yet to Integrate its system with all its statis- 
tical functions. This will require some remedial 
action in the near future, 

Tlio Army I^achlne Records Units correspond 
to the Navy Personnel Accounting Offices, These 
t^achlne Records Units operate along command 
channels and normally function as a section under 
the Adjutant General of the Headquarters concerned. 
The Units collect personnel data from the personnel 
sections and administrative centers, act as a 
reservoir of such data and furnish timely admin- 
istrative Information, reports and records as re- 
quired, They have been designated as clearing 
houses and control points from personnel sections 
to tho higher echelons, and as storehouses of In- 
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formation for tho higher commands. Thus, requests 
from various sources for ouch infomation can b© 
directed to the Machine Records Units, rather than 
to tho personnel sections in the field. In the 
Army Air I'orces, tho i'lachlno Records Units are com- 
bined with Statistical Control xuilts and operate as 
separate staff sections Tinder the Statistical 
Control Officer, 

The operating procedure within tho Individual 
Machine Records Units is disseminated to the field 
units by the Strength Accounting Branch in the 
Adjutant General’s office of the War Department, 
Standard procedures, reports, equipment and type 
of personnel exist in all the Machine Recofd Units, 
This allows rapid Interchange of servicing, both 
indivldTxal and organization, and permits rapid and 
exact compilation of consolidated reports on a 
world wide basis by the Machine Records Units in 
the Strength Accounting Branch of the Adjutant 
General’s Office, 

The Machine Record Unit is dependent upon 
field reporting for its information, inasmuch as 
the files maintained by the Machine Record Unit 
reflect, in a condensed and centralized form, tho 
detailed personnel data concerning personnel and 
organizations of a command usTially approximately 
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the size of an Army, 

The Army’s Morning Report corresponds to 
the Navy’s Dally Diary, The Morning Report is the 
permanent statistical and historical document of 
each unit and la prepared and submitted on a daily 
basis. Standard Information la required for each 
Morning Report entry by the pertinent Army Reg- 
ulation, As the Army picture changes and the War 
Department and other high governmental agencies 
desire to know certain personnel statistics relative 
to the Array personnel, the information required to 
be carried in the Machine F^ecords ^nit file will 
vary. Accordingly, in order to meet the demands 
of the V/ar Department for information to be reflect- 
ed in the Unit file, when such information is not 
required bj the Morning Report regulation, the 
Records Unit, through its local headquarters, ro- 
qxilres certain additional data to be reported on 
the Morning Report, so that the information necessary 
to compile War Department reports may be in the 
punch-card file. 

Reporting units have the burden of reporting 
this additional information to the “^chine Records 
Unit, However, the Machine Records Unit, w^th this 
additional information in the file. Is called upon 
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for a large volumo of detailed clasaif ication re- 
ports, which otherwise would have to be prepared by 
each of the reporting agencies. An example of 
this additional information is term and date of en- 
listment for Regular Array enlisted men and cate- 
fory of voluntary status for officer personnel. 

Both of these Items are essential factors in the 
preparation of the Inventory and Projection of the 
Strength of the Airaiy, a very Important and detailed 
report prepared for the War D-partraent on a month- 
ly basis by the Machine Records Unit. 

The monthly audit of Machine Records Unit 
files, which Is i>orformed each month in the form of 
preparation of personnel rosters, for for»/ardlng 
to the field units, serves as a moans of securing 
Information for Machine Records Units files. In- 
asmuch as correct information is verified, missing 
information is added and incorrect information is 
corrected. 

The Machine Records Unit Is a storehouse of 
a great deal of facttial Information concerning the 
organizations and personnel of the command to v/hlch 
it Is assigned, Machine Records Units are designed 
to furnish rapid and accurate reporting, on the 
organizations and personnel of the command to which 
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they are assigned, to the War Department and other 
high governmental agencies, as well as to render a 
variety of services to the local headquarters and 
to field units. Machine Records services include: 

a. Strength returns 

b. Locator surveys 

c. Rosters 

d« Classification reports 

e* Personnel statistics 

f. Special studios 

g. Historical records 

h. Additional services as reqxilred 

The "Inventory and Projection of Army 
Strength Report" is an example of one type of re- 
port which the Machine Record Unit submits to the 
War Department. This is an actual projected re- 
port of army strength prepared monthly, with data 
as of the last day of each month. It shows the 
actual strength, tliat is, the number of personnel 
in the units reported by that Records Unit. It 
also shows the projected retainable strength for 
the projection periods and the planned bulk 
strength authorized each command in the War Depart- 
ment Troop Program, As an example of the projected 
dates used on this report, personnel reported for 
the 51 May 1947 analysis are projected through the 
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follov/ing dates: 30 Juno 1947, 31 August 1947, 

31 October 1947, 31 December 1947, 30 June 1948, 

31 December 1948, and 30 Juno 1949 and beyond* 

This Is vital Information in connection with the 
number of personnel replacements required at those 
Intervals, 

In the preparation of this report, tabular 
reports and summary cards aro prepared as follows: 
a. Report Uo, 1 - Actual-projected strength 
by grade - Summary cards are prepared 
showing the actual and projected retain- 
able strength of each coxnmand, for person- 
nel of each status category, by race, 
Identity, and grade. The status categories 
follow: 

1, Operating personnel, comprised of per- 
sonnel assigned and attached unasslgned 
to operating units and overhead. In- 
cluding training reserve units, 

2, Personnel In general reserve units, 
comprised of personnel assigned and 
attached unasslgned to units desig- 
nated as general reserve, 

3, Pipeline personnel, comprised of per- 
sonnel exclusive of non-effectives in 
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plpellno categories, as shown In 
Troop Program. 

4, Foreign Assignment Personnel as shown 
In the Troop Program. 

5. Personnel enroute to overseas duty. 

b. Report No. 2 « Actxial projected strength 
by Military Occupational Specialty • 

Summary cards are prepared showing the 
actual and projected retainable strength 

of each command, for personnel in each status 
category listed In Paragraph ”a” above, by 
race, identity branch and Military Occupa- 
tional Specialty. The Array uses the 
Military Occupational Specialty maaber 
assigned to each man In the same manner 
the Navy uses the Job code number. 

c. Report No. 3 « Actual strength of Non- 
Effoctlves « Summary cards are prepared 
showing the actual strength of each cora- 
raand, for personnel of tho following non- 
effective categories, by race and identity. 
Tho actual strength of non-effectlvos Is 
not projected. 

1. Patients not to be returned to duty 

2. Personnel In process of separation 

3. Personnel on terminal leave 
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d. Report No* 4 - Planned authorized bulk 
strength by grade Is designed to show 
authorized btilk strength broken down by 
race and grade* 

e* Report No, 5 - Planned authorized bulk 
strength report by Military Occupational 
Speclaltios, This report is designed to 
show authorized bulk strength for each 
part of each section indicated in paragraph 
"d” above, by race, branch, and MOS for 
enlisted personnel. 

The Army personnel accounting system la com- 
pletely Integrated and coordinated with all other 
recording and statistical functions of the War 
Department, It has taken the Army about five years 
to establish their system, but today it seems to be 
very satisfactory. There are still some inaccuracies 
duo to errors made ail along the line. The Army 
is faced with a personnel shortage to operate their 
system properly, but as a whole, their Machine 
Records System has been accepted and Is now a per- 
manent pat*t of the Army, The Itechine Records are 
used for purposes of planning, for budget estimates 
and other fiscal matters as well as for procurement 
and distribution of personnel. At the present time 
the Army is in the process of servicing their 
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Reserve personnel files by machine records. 

Conclusion 

The i^avy's Machine Records Installations 
were born by reason of necessity for more accurate, 
detailed and rapid reporting of personnel and 
strength statistics. In order to secure accurate 
and current statistics, a new system of personnel 

f 

accounting has been established. Through it, 
ships and stations have teen relieved of much of 
the routine preparation of reports* Instead, ships 
and stations report daily changes to accounting 
offices, where records are kept on punched cards. 
Periodic reports are oxiickly tabulated on olectilc 
accounting machines and special reports can bo ob- 
tained for any purpose as desired. A further ad- 
vantage of the new system is its flexibility. Since 
each enlisted man has a card in the files, a vast 
amount of statistical informatioh can be recorded 
for each man. Not only will a man's rating and pay 
grade be recorded, but in addition his Job classi- 
fication code, not only for his primary job classi- 
fication, but also a second or third classification, 
V/ith the development of the now personnel accounting 
system, the Navy's methods of compiling personnel 
statistics are now capable of recording all the 
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types of information needed for personnel planning 
and administration. 

The development of the new accounting system 
has been done to a large extent by trial and error 
methods, mostly by the personnel in the field. It 
still has many defects and is not stabilized. The 
two most serious defects of the system are the con- 
tinued inaccurate reports of the reporting activities 
and the critical shortage of properly qiialified 
personnel to operate the system in the Personnel 
Accounting Offices. The Inaccurate reports can be 
corrected by closer attention on the part of each 
commanding officer. The lack of trained personnel 
is not peculiar to just this one phase of personnel 
control, it applies throughout the whole service. 

The selection and training of qualified personnel, 
to operate properly the personnel accounting 
system, is a problem which demands immediate 
attention. 

The system has been used on an experimental 
basis for about three years and was adopted for use 
throughout the service less than a year ago. The 
system will have to be more fully integrated with 
the Bureau’s records and statistics function, as 
soon as practicable . This can be done as the 
necessary improvements are gradually Incorporated 
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in the system. It is believed tliat one specific 
step, which could bo made now, would be a thorough 
and detailed study of the Array’s system, with a 
view to a possible adoption of some of the Army’s 
methods, especially at the higher command levels. 

It may be necessary to revise completely 
the present accounting system in order to fit It In- 
to the other statistical functions of the Bureau, 

A detailed study should be made of the Bureau’s re- 
quirements as to exactly what data It needs from its 
accounting system. It has boon said, ”if you don’t 
know where you are going, how can you tell when 
you get there?” This applies to the present status 
of the accounting sy3tem--thore is no definite in- 
formation available as to Just what data the 
Bureau needs from tho accounting system, to help 
the Bureau accomplish its mission. After this in- 
formation has been obtained, tho next stop should 
be to set up an accotmtlng system which will supply 
this data to tho Bureau, This cannot be don© over- 
night; it will require considerable time and effort. 
It is believed that tho Bureau is in the process 
now of Initiating this procedure. 
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CHAPTER II 



THE CLASSIFICATION OF EIILISTED PERSONNEL 
IN THE UNITED STATES NAVY 

Introduction 

A Icnowledge of what the job is and who 
shall do It , Is the first prerequlaito to a satis- 
factory personnel control program. In this chapter, 
a study will bo made of but one phase of the prob- 
lem--”who shall do lt”j In other words, the class- 
ification of enlisted personnel. Individuals 
differ widely from one another Intellectually, 
physically, emotionally and socially, A good per- 
sonnel program considers those differences, A 
man who la mechanically inclined is put on a 
mechanical job. Another man by training, intolloct 
and emotional pattern is best suited for clerical 
duties. It is wasteful to put a strong man pushing 
a button if an equally capable, and physically 
v/eaker man is passing heavy amunltlon. It would 
be a huge mistake to make a man with poor eyesight 
responsible for aiming a gun. Some men have the 
social and emotional pattern that makes it possible 
for them to watch a radar screen day after day. 

Other men could not be depended upon for this duty. 
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no matter how great the pressure on them. Recog- 
nizing that men differ and knowing how to make the 
most of these differences are Important phases of 
personnel control. The aim of a satisfactory per- 
sonnel program is to assign the right man In the 
right Job, and every available technique and piece 
of information concerning him are utilized in 
accomplishing this aim. 

In order to assign the right man, it is 
first necessary to determine who is the right man. 
This is the function of the whole classification 
program of tho ^%vy. This function involves the 
recommendation of men for duty on the basis of 
their aptitudes, training, and experience* 

In this study, individual differences will 
first be considered. Then the Kavy classification 
system will be doscrl'cd and evaluated. Ho attempt 
will bo made in this study to cover tho nat’ure of 
J^Javy jobs or tlie classification of Havy Jobs, ex- 
cept to show how the classification of personnel 
is dependent on those two subjects, 

Indlvldtml Differences 
In order to evalitate men on the basis of 
their individual aptitudes, training and experience, 
it is essential to consider individual differences. 
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There are several hundred thousand men In the Navy 
and no two are alike. Some are stron^^, some are 
weak. Some are superior in Intelligence ; and 
others are limited in this respect. Some Ilk© 
company while others prefer to be alone, i5ome are 
easily frightened and some are very brave. Obvious- 
ly, this listing of comparisons could go on in- 
definitely. 

For convonlonc© these differences are div- 
ided among four different areas: 

1, Physical differences, such as variations 
in height, weight, strength, sense per- 
ception, and organic health, 

2, Mental differences, such as the ability 
to reason, to memorize, to learn, to act 
independently, and to take responsibility, 

3, Emotional differences, such as those dis- 
played by fear, loyalty, jealousy, or 
susceptibility to praise, 

4, Social differences, which are the result 
of differences in environment and train- 
ing. 

Elements from all four areas are embodied 
in an Individual, His ability to perform a certain 
task results from the manner in which these elo- 
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monts aro combined in his general make-up. This 
fact should never be overlooked in evaluating an 
individual. It might be a waste of excellent mat- 
erial to assign a man to ammunition handling simply 
because he had the physique for that job. He 
might have the excellent memory required In a sig- 
nalman, or the infinite patience required in watch- 
ing a radar screen for hours on end, or the tact 
and training necessary in a captain’s yeoman. 

Some differences among people are obvious - 
you can see them. Differences in height, weight, 
shape, and color are common examples of these ob- 
vious differences. In hoiglit, for example, a few 
men aro over six feet, a fev/ are under five and a 
half feet, but the majority are somewhere in between. 
The average for men In the Navy Is pretty close to 
five feet nine Inches, In weight, a few men weigh 
more than two hundred pounds, a few weigh loss than 
one hundred thirty, and most are somewhere in be- 
tween. 

These facts Illustrate a general principle 
of individual differences - namely, individual 
differences on any single characteristic tend to 
be distributed so ns to form what is called a nor- 
mal curve. This means simply that most men are at 
or near the average. 
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Another principle of individual differences 
is hasod on the fact that thei*e is fro(juently ooins 
relationship between characteristics. Take height 
and weight, for example. Tall people tend to weigh 
more than short people. Of course, there are some 
men who are tall and thin and others who are short 
and stout, but by and large there la v/hat psychol** 
ogists call a positlvo correlation between the two 
factors of height and weight. This simply moans 
that you will find more two hundred pounders among 
men who are ovor six feet tall than you will among 
men who are shorter than five and a half feet. 

Individual differences in physical char- 
acteristics, Interests, and aptitudes are not qual- 
ities or types. They are differences in degree. 

Such words as tailor, shorter? like, dislike? 
bright, dull are expressions of quantitative and 
not qualitative differences, A third principle of 
individual differences is that they are dlfforoncea 
in degree of presence of a certain factor. 

A groat many differences among people are 
not so obvious as differences in height and weight— 
you cannot see them at a glance, but you can see 
thorn in behavior. And most of these loss obvious 
d if fore lice 3 are more important for the proper selection 
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and classification of men for different typos of 
naval training and duty than the more apparent and 
simple dlfferoncas in physical characteristics. 
Variations in background, in intoroata, in exper- 
ience, and in aptitudes are among the most Important 
of these loss apparent individual differences. 

Men come to the Navy from varied back- 
grounds, Some come from rich homes, some from poor 
homes, most from middle class homes. Some are from 
the country; others are from the city. Some re- 
ceived good grades In school work, graduated from 
high school, and went on to college; others found 
learning difficult and failed to complete the 
eighth grade* These background factors Involve 
economic, cultural, and educational status. 

Interest, wbat a man likes and dislikes, 
are another source of individual differences of 
Import to the Navy, Some men like to get hold of 
an old radio or an old car and talce it apart. 

Others would bo bored from start to finish with 
such a job, if indeed they could finish it. Hobbles 
are a pretty good Index of a man’s interests. 

Some pooolo collect stamps, some are amateur photo- 
graphers ; somo like to read lotn of books while 
others would rather bo out playing baseball. From 
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looking at thora, you wouldn’t guess that Gone 
Tunney likes poetry or that Frank Sinatra likes 
fighting and actually started out to be a prize 
fighter. But If you will ask any group of n»n about 
their hobbles and Interests, you will get an aston- 
ishing variety of answers all of which iiavo sig- 
nificance In placing them In the proper billot. 

Still another Important factor In individual 
differences Is experience, particularly job ex- 
perience, Some men Ixave worked In the factory, 
some on the farm, others in offices or on the road, 
and still others have not worked at all. Asking 
a man about his Job experience generally gives 
some clues as to skills ho may have. Did he work 
In an office? Perhaps he can type or punch an 
adding machine, A garage ? ?<!aybo ho can repair 
motors. The job history of every man who comes Into 
the Navy is a little different from that of every 
other man. Much of this job experience and skill 
can be put to good use In the Navy, 

Another type of individual dlfforonces, 
and probably the moat important in describing and 
classifying the Navy’s manpower. Is tlio differences 
among men In aptitudes. You often hear someone 
doscribo a friend by saying, ’’He has a mechanical 
bent”. Or, about someone else. It may be said. 
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”He*s the bookish type”. These coramonplace sayings 
are not very precis® descriptions from the scientist's 
point of view, but they reflect a basic fact about 
people. Some people do have an aptitude for 
mechanical work and others an aptitude for dealing 
with verbal and linguistic material. But what does 
aptitude .mean? It means the ease with which people 
learn different types of things. Some men can 
learn to send and receive radio code in four weeks j 
others can work at it for twenty weeks and still 
not have it down pat. We say that the former have 
an aptitude for learning that type of material 
while the latter do not, 

0ne of the basic purposes of Kavy personnel 
control is to put the right man in the right job. 

To accomplish this, it is necessary to have des- 
criptions as complete as possible of both the job 
and the man. In considering the man, it is import- 
ant to know the relationship between individual 
cliaracteristlcs and success on the job. It is 
necessary to know just which characteristics are 
essential for proper performance, which are desirable, 
and which may bo disregarded, TViese cliaractorls- 
tlcs may bo considered, as was previously suggested. 

In the following areas: (1) physical, (2) mental. 
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(3) emotional, and (4) social* 

Characteristics necessary for proper per- 
formance in a glvon billet are included in the 
billet analysis for tixat billet* 

In a few cases the iHslationship between 
physical characteristics and job perforinance is 
obvious* It will not do, for example, to assign 
a six foot, two hixndred pound athlete to the cramped 
quarters of medium bomber gun turret* He would not 
bo able to stand up In it, let alone raanlpulato 
the guns effectively. The relationship between 
good eyesight and certain Jobs in visual communi- 
cation is also apparent. To read semaphore and 
flags accurately, a man must have 20/20 vision and 
good color perception* 

No one would select for training as signal- 
man, a person with so poor a memory that ho could 
not memorise code. Ho would not select as a load- 
ing potty officer one who could not think for him- 
self. Yet too frequently in selecting men for 
naval billots, not enough attention is paid to 
their mental qualifications. There is a tendency, 
particularly where a promotion is involved, to 
employ a now billet as a reward for services well 
done in another billet* This practice may put the 
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right man in the right job, but it may also cause 
serious misplacement. 

Men who are easily frightened should not be 
placed in critical battle positions. Men with 
quick tempers should seldom be given positions of 
leadership. The emotional pattern of a man Is very 
Important in determining his fitness for a job. 

The good sense of putting men where they 
can draw on their previous experience and interest 
needs little explanation. Perhaps a man could do 
an acceptable job as a yeoman; he has enough cler- 
ical aptitude and he knows how to type; but his 
real interest is in machines— he has worked In a 
garago, is skillful with hand tools, and literally, 
loves to tinker. If the Navy will put this man 
where these interests can be exploited. It will re- 
ceive bettor and moro efficient service than it 
would be given if he is made a yeoman. The motiva- 
tion to do a good job springs partly from ill tores t 
In the job and the personal satisfaction on© gets 
from doing it. Interest itself is a function of 
the physical, mental, emotional and social char- 
acteristics of the man, influenced perhaps, more 
by social characteristics than the others, 

A result, like interest, of a combination 
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of all of a man's characteristics, is his aptitude 
for carrying on a given activity. 

The place of aptitudes in fitting a man to 
do a job can be studied from two angles, Ken who 
have an aptitude for a certain type of work will 
generally show superior performance in that work. 

The responsibilities of a quarts i»raas tor call for a 
relatively high level of general verbal aptitude 
and aritiunetlcal sense. The man who is below 
average in verbal and arijtthmatical aptitude will 
have a liard tlf:» discharging those duties com- 
petently: he lacks the two principal qualities re- 
quired for the job. The other angle from which 
aptitudes are important is the time required for 
training. During the war, training programs were 
speeded up. It was nocossary to get the largest 
possible number of trained men to the fleet in the 
shortest possible time. Therefore, it was necessary 
to select men for special training who could com- 
plete the training program successfully. To 
grad'uate only fifty men out of one hvindrad entrants, 
for example, is highly wasteful: It wastes the time 
of instructors, it fills up the schools with people 
who will never bo qualified to hold the jobs for 
which they are being trained, and it holds back 
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the men who could otherwise progress faster through 
the training period* 

Granted that there are Indlvidxial dlfforoncea 
and granted that they are important, the question 
still remains of how are we to measure them? The 
manner in which individual differences are measured 
depends, ob'/lously, on the particular characteristic 
under consideration* Height is measured in inches 
and feet; weight is measured in pounds* Those are 
simple* The techniques are accurate and reliable* 

This vtas not always the case, however* 

Several centuries ago, there was no such thing as 
a standard ruler or yardstick* People liad very 
crude notions about those commonplace measurements 
which today we never stop to think about. An 
English king once decreed that a ”foot” was official- 
ly the length of his shoe. This was an important 
decree* It introduced the notion of a common 
standard. Today we have a Bureau of Standards; 
the length of a foot is defined very precisely; 
and everyone accepts and uses this definition* 

In general, physical characteristics ere 
the easiest to measure* There are meters for 
measuring a man’s grip* His ability to run can 
be measured by tiraing him over various distances. 

His ability to jvimp is, of course, moasui*ed by the 
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number of feet ho can cover or the holi^ht he clears. 
Eye ciiarts and other devices measure eyesight, 

Wight blindness can be tested as can ability to 
hear, to talk over a sound powered phone, or to 
distinguish colors. The Germans developed some 
elaborate Instriunonts for measuring a man's re- 
action times, which were extremely valuable in 
placing him in certain jobs. All these measures 
are of significance to and are presently employed 
by the liavy, 

measures such as those suggested above are 
frequently referred to as tests. Tests can be ex- 
tended to include tests of a man's mental ability, 
technical skill, or aptitude. Testing nay involve 
actually doing something physically or it may be 
simply a matter of answering written questions. 

The written question typo of tests may bo 
employed to measure a groat number of different 
characteristics. There are tests designed to measure 
general intelligence, achievement in various areas, 
interest, or aptitude. All tests have limitations 
and the written tost is likely to bo the most un- 
certain, The manner in which a test is constmicted, 
the selection of test items, the area being tested 
are all factors tliat influence the success of tVio 
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It Is beyond the scope of this discussion 
to £0 into the field of testing and the statistics 
involved* Sunimarlzlng the foregoing discussion, 
the following should be kept in mind: 

1, Individuals differ in a multitude of ways. 

2, These individual differences are, for the 
most part, differences in degree. 

3, The fact that there are individual differ- 

ences is important for selection, training 
and classification. ' 

The Ilavy*s Personnel Classification System 
The problem of personnel classification is 
not a new one to the Navy* It has grown more com- 
plex wi^h the. passage of years, but personnel class 
Iflcation la as old as the Navy Itself. Back In 
the days of sail, about all the commanding officer 
had to v/orry about, was a system of designating 
men as apprentices, ordinary seamen, able seamen, 
boatswains, carpenters and perhaps a few gunners 
and riflemen. The transition from sail to steam, 
started when the U. S. S. lulton was launched in 
1815. This transition was slow and remained 
fundamentally unchanged following World War I. 

The classification system llkowlao advanced at a 
slow pace until ^orld War II. T>ie advance made in 
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the field of naval aviation and radio necessitated 
expansion In the rating structure, but no change 
v/as znado in the r*othod of classifying enlisted per- 
sonnel. 

The unprecedented expansion from approxi- 
mately seventy five thousand men in 1938 to roughly 
three and one half million men in 1943, soon reveal- 
ed the Inadequacy of the classification system and 
rating structure, as it then existed. In 1943, 
the Enlisted Classification Section of the Bureau 
of Naval Personnel started an extensive analysis 
of all Navy Jobs. This analysis wan necessary to 
provide information to assign a definite title and 
numerical code to each of the more than eight 
hundred Navy Jobs* The code liad been found to bo 
the only means y/heroby sufficient flexibility and 
complete identification could bo obtained within 
the Enlisted Navy Job Classification system* This 
Job analysis program had progressed sufficiently 
by 1945 to i>errait issuance of the Manual of Enlist- 
ed Navy Job Classification. Early In 1946, the 
Chief of Naval Personnel directed the ^aval Service 
to place the procedure, outlined in this manual, 
in effect throughout the service. 

The classification manual is a work book 
from which the assignment of a standard title and 
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fivo-diglt numerical code to each enlisted man in 
the Navy is made. It lists all major jobs found 
on ships and stations throughout the Maval Establish- 
ment. Through the assignment of these titles and 
codon, a more refined detailing of enlisted per- 
sonnel in terms of Individual skills and the re- 
quirements of Jobs to bo filled is being realized. 
Under this system, every enlisted man Is 
assigned a title and code indicative of the Navy 
Job he Is best qx^allfled to perform. The code 
numbers, together with the man's rating, posHlvely 
Identifies him vrith relation to the job skill he 
possesses. This permits use of the system for the 
following purposes: 

1, Assignment of men to ships and stations 
In terms of their individual Navy job 
qualifications , 

8, Identification of each man's individual 
job qualifications on draft lists and 
availability reports, 

3, Inclusion of job qualifications data in 
personnel accounting procedures, 

4, Statement of complements of ships and 
stations in terms of spoclfle qualifica- 
tions required for their efficient operation. 
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5« Provision of prociao terms for use in re- 
questing personnel by qualifications, 

6, Assiatanco in the selection of personnel 
for training. 

Accompanying each job listed in the job 
classification system is a brief definition of the 
job. This definition is not a complete analysis 
of all the tasks involved. Rather, it is Intended 
to indicate those significant aspects of each job 
which make it different from all others. Accompany- 
ing each definition is a five-digit code. This 
code is assigned to personnel qualified to perform 
this job. Listed separately, there is a two-digit 
code which tolls where tVie individual skill was 
acquired, 

V7hen a man*s code is considered with his 
rat in.,, placement officers may determine the parti- 
cular skill an individual has acquired, whore it 
was acquired, and also the degree of his super- 
visory experience. In cooes whore a man has ac- 
quired two or more basically different qualifica- 
tions, the most Important code and title are re- 
corded as his primary Havy job classification and 
his next most Important skill is listed as his 
secondary Wavy job classification. 

The code is the key to distribution of on- 
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listed persoanol. In accordance with the Buroau*s 
directives, the code appears on all transfer orders, 
correspondence, and on Pa£,e nine of the Service 
Record, after the rntlng of every enlisted man. 

Vfhen properly used, it reveals the specialized 
duties for which an individual is qualified. When 
used in conjunction with Pages four A and four B, 
the qualifications pages, of the enlisted service 
record, it assists in the assignment of person- 
nel to the job for which each man is qualified to 
perform by experience and aptitude. 

For the purpose of maintaining accurate 
and current information regarding the qualifica- 
tions of enlisted personnel, it is essential that 
new codes be assigned as a man progresses to a 
higher degree of skill. One practical system which 
could bo adopted would bo the assignment of classi- 
fication code numbers at the time the quarterly per- 
formance marks are assigned each man. Changes in 
code numbers reported on the '’Quarterly Remark 
Cards" would then be taken directly from those cards 
and appropriate entries amde in the man*s sorwice 
record and in the Personnel Accounting System, 

In general, tho system of classification 
of personnel Is most xisoful in determining tho 
original assignment of personnel reporting for 
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duty. Claaslf Icatlon Information Is available in 
the asslcned Navy job code and in the qualification 
pages (4A and <|B) , of the enlisted service record. 

The potential Navy recruit meets the first 
of many classification procedures in the form of an 
Applicant Qualifications Teat (AQT), when ho first 
applies for enlistment at a Navy Recruiting Station, 
The tost is administered by the recruiter to all 
applicants for naval enlistment. The enlistee 
must attain the current cutting score, which varies 
with the manpower situation and Navy personnel re- 
quirements, before he is considered qualified for 
enlistment in the Navy, This tost measures his 
ability to learn, to think, and to \mdorstand in- 
structions, The enlistee may also be administered 
the Radio Technician Selection Tost if he has in- 
dicated a preference for Electronic Technician 
Training. This test is a screening device to de- 
termine the man’s background in mathematics, 
science, shop, electricity, and radio. 

Following enlistment in the ^'‘avy, the recruit 
meets the main force of the classification program 
in the form of the Navy Basic Test Battery and the 
personal interview, at the Recruit Training Center, 



The Navy Basic Test Battery la a series 
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of four teats and is administered to all recruits. 
These teats are defined below for informational 
purposes J 

1. General Claasif Ication Tost (GCT)— 
measures ability to learn to thinlf, and 
to understand instructions. Important 
in selecting men for training in a field 
which roquirea varying dOj^reos of mental 
alertness. This test is correlated with 
the Applicant Qualifications Test (AQT). 

2. Arithmetical Reasoning Test (ART)— 
measures computational accuracy and abil- 
ity to use numbers in practical problems 
such as calculating time and distance. 
Important in selecting trainees for rating 
fields requiring nrithir^tie ability. 

3. Clerical Aptitude Tost (CLKR)— measures 
speed and accuracy in performing clerical 
work. Important in selecting men for 
training in the yeoman and storekeeper 
ratings. 

4. Mechanical Aptitude Tost (MECH) — measures 
potential ability for work of a mechanical 
nature and familiarity with mechanical 
and electrical tools, principles and 
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operations. Important for selection of 
trainees in the engineering, construction 
and repair, electronics, electrical and 
aviation fields; 

The results of these tests are entered on 
the enlisted service record page 4A-4B, 

In order to provide continuity to the class- 
ification program, all Receiving Stations within 
the continental limits of the U,S, are staffed 
v/ith trained classification personnel. The ser- 
vices of these trained personnel are available, 
upon request, to any shore or fleet activity within 
proximity of the Receiving Station, Assistance Is 
available for the Job of coding of enlisted per- 
sonnel, re-testing enlisted men who have not been 
previously tested or for whom tne results of 
previous testing have been lost, re-lntorviowlng 
for the purpose of preparing a service record 
4A-4B whore previous pages have been lost or not 
pro pared. 

The prime duty of classification personnel 
stationed at Receiving Stations, however, is to 
Interview and classify transient personnel passing 
through their respective stations. In this process, 
specially qualified nersonnel are located for 
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special billets, certain types of personnel are 
reported to the Bureau in accordance with current 
instructions, while others are recosunendod to ser- 
vice force comaiands for asaiGnmont to operating units 
of the fleet. During this screening process, any 
gap appearing in the classification procedure lino 
will be filled, such as retesting, preparing a 
service record page 4A-4B, etc. 

The qualification pages (4A-4B) of the en- 
listed service record have replaced the Enlisted 
Personnel Qualifications Card, which was devel- 
oped during World War II, These pages constitute 
a complete record of the basic qualifications of 
each man, to be used in assigning him to Navy 
schools and Navy duties. It records the following 
information regarding each mans 

1, Full name, service ntiraber, rate at time 
of IntorvlGw and class. 

2, Navy Basic Tost Battery test scores. All 
scores are Navy Standard Scores and 
should not be conf\ised with Raw scores 
based on one hundred per cent. As an 
example, a Navy standard Score of 66 
corresponds to a percentile equivalent 

of 95. 
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3, Group Percentage Standing of teat scores. 

This Information Indicates the percentage 
standing of the inan*s scores as compared 
with the scores of the entire enlisted 
population of the Navy, To carry the above 
example a step farther, a Navy Standard 
Score of 66 is in Group I and ?/ould place 
the man in the highest seven per cent, 

4, Special Test Scores such as radio, electronic 
technicians test, sonar, or any other 
special screening test in use and admin- 
istered, 

5, A complete resume of the man’s civilian ed- 
ucational backgro\xnd with emphasis on 
certain significant studies such as 
mathematics and physics, 

6, A brief history of personal accomplish- 
ments such as hobbles, sports, and talent 
for public entertainment, 

7, A brief resume of the man’s work exper- 
ience as a civilian, including the job 
code as taken from the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles where applicable. This 
Information is a valuable guide in the 
assignment to a Navy job requiring 
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similar experience as a shipfitter (weld- 
ing), or a yeoman (typing) and also for 
finding men for special Jobs such as 
truck driving. 

8. Recommendations and remarks made by the 
classification Interviewer, based upon 
information obtained during the personal 
Interview of the man. 

9, The Striker Recoranondation, nuido after an 
analysis of the teat scores, motivation 
for a particular billet and previous ex- 
perience • 

The data on the qualification pages (4A-4B) 
and the Havy Job classification code are useful in 
selecting men to fill vacancies which occur through 
losses to schools and separation. Although direct 
replacement is usually impossible except by up- 
grading within divisions, the classification infor- 
mation may be used in locating strikers for ratings 
which have to be recruited within the ship or 
station. 

Classification information is also useful 
in locating various special abilities as demands 
occxir. Among these are foreign language inter- 
preters, masters of ceremonies, speed boat ooxsvYalns, 
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mochanlcal draftsmen, cartographers, barbers, 
tailors, postal clerks or ontortalnoro. 

The most important single consideration In 
determining the assignment of personnel is the mil- 
itary requirement of the ship or station. This is 
®3cpressed in tex*ms of tho need for men by particular 
divisions, departments or activities. Since the 
placement problem is essentially one of fitting a 
given munbor of men into an equal number of Jobs, 
with no spares left? over, it is obvious that many 
compromises must bo .aado. In determining personnel 
assignments, the intorosto and ambitions of the In- 
dividual are next in order of importance to the 
®^^l^ary requlroments. These factors, based upon 
a variety of intangible qualities, which comprise 
the personality, are very difficult to analyse. 

They cannot be listed on the man*s qualification 
pages of his service record, except as Implied by 
the total picture of the Individual as presented 
by the data contained on those pages. They are not 
constant qualities which can be easily measured. 

They vary with fluctuations in temperament and with 
the conditions to ?dilch the Individual is required 
to adjust himself. Tills Is where the field of 
iiidlvldual differences must be taken into consld— 
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oration. 

Some of the motives which underlie individual 
choices for duty aro: a desire to learn a useful 
trade ; to continue in a trade in which previous- 
ly employed; a desire for the same duty as a parent, 
relative, or a friend already in the service; a 
desire to be in the same dlvldlon with friends or 
companions; an attachment to, or respect for, 
partiotiler officers or petty officers and converse- 
ly dislike of the same; a desire to be in a divi- 
sion or activity which is believed to offer most 
opporttmlty for advancement in rating; a desire to 
be assigned duty which pays extra-compensation; or 
a desire to be topside or conversely below docks* 

Care m\ist be exorcised by the Placemont 
Officer to analyze requests for particular duty 
assignments* It should be emphasized that the 
reasons for choice of dvity, as stated by individuals, 
are sometimes based on erroneous information 
picked up by "Scuttlebutt”,, often within an hour 
after reporting aboard* Hie Placement Officer 
should investigate the reasons underlying the pre- 
ferences for duty and consider the whole picttire, 
the expressed desire, the backgrotind of experience, 
and the Mavy Job Classification Code* 
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ExporJence has demonstrated that the individ- 
ual with a strong desire for a particular type of 
duty will usually, by perseverance, eventually wind 
up in that duty. In view of this, it is recommended 
that wherever possible and consistent with the 
needs of the service, men be assigned duties for 
which they show strong individual preferences. If 
in all other respects qualified. 

The potential striker recommendation of 
the classification Interviewer contained on page 
4B of the service record usually indicates individ- 
ual motivation. However, it is recommended that 
Ijorsonnel not be assigned to duty solely on the 
basis of information which appears on this page, 
whenever this can be avoided. Variations In the 
qualities and characteristics of interviewers and 
interviewees Is in itself sufficient reason for 
not placing complete faith in the cold data which 
appear on the document. Also personal consideration 
of the duty assignment of newly arrived individual 
has a beneficial Influence upon his morale even 
though his eventual assignment may be no different 
from that which would have been made by random 
choice, When it is considered that the intangible 
factors of the personality so markedly affect 
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sxiccossful placement, it should be obvious that 
there is no satisfactory substitute for the place*^ 
ment interview prior to assignment* 

Conclusion 

The background, development and mechanics 
of the classification system used in tiie Navy, have 
been described so far in this chapter. It has 
been shown how classification evolved, gradually 
over a long period of time, then, during World War 
II, was forced on the Havy due to the enormous ex- 
pansion of the Navy. Classification became most 
essential in order that the hundreds of thousands 
of men coming into the service could be properly 
assigned and trained. The Navy was slow in 
starting its classification program, but when the 
need became evident, every effort was made to make 
up for the lost time, and all in all, a very 
commendable job was done. «!any glaring errors 
wore made. The plan was oversold In some cases. 
Some opposition was encountered in both the forces 
afloat and ashore, A commanding officer resented 
the implication that he could not place his men 
in accordance v/lth his ovm best judgment and his 
individual needs. Classification was not Intended 
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to deprive the coxamandlne officer of this prerogative. 
It was intended to be a guide and an aid in the 
original placement of personnel on a largo scale, 
such as now constmiction. The commanding officer 
was encouraged to change the irKiividual classifica- 
tion where it was obviously made in error. 

It took considerable time to train qualified 
personnel to conduct tViO Interviews and to male© 
proper classifications. However, by tho end of the 
war, sufficient personnel were available and the 
classification program was functioning efficiently, 
With the rapid demobilization of tho %vy, immediate- 
ly after the war, classification along with many 
other programs, received a very definite sot-back. 

Most of the qualified classifiers, known as 
‘'Specialists (C)", were separated from tho service. 

The program was maintained insplto of all 
tho difficulties and is in operation today, Tho 
process lias been somewhat stabilized, but is still 
being revised in minor respects. At tho present 
tlrno, classification data are available for 
approximately one third of the enlisted personnel 
of tho regular navy. Practically no classification 
data are available for enlisted personnel of tho 
organized and volunteer reserve. With the scmll 
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number of qualified classifiers, now in the Ilavy, 
it Is estlmatod that It will take about five years 
to obtain the needed data on the enlisted person- 
nel of the regular Navy and the organized Reserve, 
Thus, it la evident that the Navy still 
has a real problem on its hands in regard to class- 
ification. There is no cut and dried or easy 
solution. With the now rating structure, which 
becomes effective In January, 1948, provision is 
made for a new rating called a "personnel man" (PH), 
This rating v/ill include the duties of a classifier, 
- If the Navy can put sufficient qualified men in 
schools and train them In tho duties of the "per 
sonnel man", a considerable step forward will bo 
made toward the solution of the classification 
problem. In addition to tho schools ashore, it 
v/ill be necessary to establish comprehensive 
"within coiffinand” classification training programs 
both afloat and ashore. 

Classification of tho organized and 
Volunteer Reserve also warrants considerable study. 
If the IJation Is to be prepared for hostilities, 
it is essential that the manpower reservoir of the 
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Reserves be In readiness for iinmedlate and orderly 
mobilization and effective assignment. Reserve 
personnel can be rnoblllzod speedily only If billots 
have been analyzed adequately and the needed qual- 
ifications of personnel have been classified and 
recorded so that they can be matched to billet 
requirements. The goal is obviously for the 
Bureau of Naval Personnel to have sufficient date 
to know what kinds of billets It must fill, what 
kind of personnel it already has available, what 
kinds it can got from the civilian population and 
have the machinery set and ready to go at any 
time to procure and assign the personnel quickly and 
accurately. It is realized that this la a rather 
large order, but It Is a goal toward which the 
Bureau is directing Its efforts. It v/ill take 
considerable research, time and money to attain 
this goal. 

Another problem which has become evident 
during this study of enlisted classification, is 
the necessity of closer Integration at the Bureau 
level of the Enlisted Classification Unit and the 
Personnel Accoiintlng Unit, These two units have 
developed Ind pondontly during the past few years 
and have possibly reached the stage now where they 
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should work more closoly, one with tho other# 

The classification of enlisted personnel la 
an Important phase of the whole personnel prohlom. 
It Is here to stay and atlll has many Improvements 
which will have to be made. 
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CHAPTER III 



THE DISTRIBUTION OF ENLISTED PERSONNEL 
IN TliE UNITED STATES NAVY 

Introduction 

In the two previous chapters of this study, 
the personnel accounting system and the classifica- 
tion of personnel have been considered. Distribu- 
tion, the subject of this chapter. Is dependent to 
a large extent on both accounting and classification. 
Those two control features are essential for rapid 
and efficient distribution. The problem of dis- 
tribution is a very complex one, yet it is the one 
personnel problem which directly affects an en- 
listed man and it la of vital interest to him. 
Theoretically, if personnel accounting ar»3 class- 
ification are properly carried out, the next step, 
which is distribution, should not be too difficult. 

The ideal organization is one in which 
every individual is doing the work for which ho is 
best fitted. The aim of dlstributlonlls to attain, 
as nearly as possible, this ideal. 

Vi/hen a man is placed in a billet for which 
he is not suited, either through training, exper- 
ience, or temperament, ho cannot bo expected to be 
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intoreoted In the work? ho will not have any Incen- 
tive for advancomentj ho will bo discontented; hia 
morcle will be low; and any attempt to motivate 
him will. In all probability, to wasted effort. 

As a result, his usefulness to the Navy v/ill bo 
almost destroyed. 

But let xis place this same man In a billet 
where he can use skills which he has learned, or 
which ere related to some ho has acquired by pre- 
vious experience, or which he finds he can learn 
easily and we have a very different situation. 

Hero the man Is contented and his morale Is high 
because he derives satisfaction out of his work. 

His work meets the approval of his superior and 
he can look ahead with certainty to advancement. 

Ho Is satisfied In the present and has a feeling 
of security in the future. Such a man Is not 
only valuable to the Navy himself, but he can easily 
have a favorable effect on those with whom he works. 

The work of choosing and assigning the 
right man to the right billet is the work of dis- 
tribution. 

An oversimplified picture of distribution 
is held by many people. On the surface It seems 
to be simply a matter of placing round pegs in 
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round holes and square pegs in square holes. But 
there Is much more to the process than that. Dis- 
tribution must not be so crude that the work to be 
done is retarded, nor should it be so refined that 
the effort spent upon it exceeds the value of the 
process. In brief, it is a problem involving 
finding the maximum efficiency for minimum selection 
efforts. 

In a large organization where billots 
should be properly filled and every man assigned 
a duty wnich will use his abilities to the utmost, 
proper distribution necessitates knowing the 
following! 

1, The nature of the billot to be filled 

2, Tl-xo nature of all the other billets 

3, The qualifications of the man considered 
for the billot 

4, The qualifications of all the other men 
in the group 

For greatest efficiency within any organi- 
zation all those factors should be known. For 
organizations hiring only a few applicants from 
the general population, the emphasis la of necess- 
ity placed on the Job within the organization 
and the qualifications of the applicant. For 
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mobilization of manpower of a total nation, as in 
the case of World War II, the complexity of the 
problem Is far greater, for many more factors 
must bo considered. 

In an organization like the %vy, the best 
over-all distribution requires appraisal of the 
whole mass of possible billets and the whole group 
of men. Thus it may be that in son» Instances, 
men who are less qualified, but who can learn 
the work quickly, may bo selected for some bil- 
lets which could have been filled by men who 
already have all the qualifications for the billets. 
The latter group in turn may have to be placed in 
billets for which they must be trained, but for 
which they possess the greatest aptitude and hence 
the greatest chance to succeed. 

Distribution is the phase of personnel 
control which has been most criticized in the Navy, 
Duo to tlie complex nature of Navy Jobs, it is 
impossible to find personnel, who have been 
trained in civilian life, to fill all the types 
of Navy Jobs, It thus becomes necessary to take 
personnel, who are already qualified for a certain 
Job, and train them for some more complex Navy 
Job. This applies especially in the highly 
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mobilization of manpower of a total nation, ea In 
the caae of World War II, the complexity of the 
problem la far greater, for many more factors 
must be considered* 

In an organization like tho Kavy, the boct 
over-all dlstr Unit ion requires appraisal of the 
whole mass of possible billots and the whole 
group of men. Thus It may be that In some In- 
stances, men who are less qualified, but who can 
learn the work qiilckly, may bo selected for some 
hillets which could have been filled by men who 
already have ell the qualifications for the billots. 
The latter group In turn may have to be placed In 
billots for which they must bo trained, but for 
which they possess the greatest aptitude and hence 
the greatest chance to succeed* 

Distribution is the phase of personnel 
control ?;hlch has been most criticized in the Navy, 
Duo to the complex nature of Navy jobs. It la 
impossible to find personnel, who have been 
trained In civilian life, to fill all tho types 
of Navy jobs. It thus becomes necessary to take 
personnel, who are already qualified for a certain 
job, and train then for some more complex Navy 
job. This applies especially in the highly 
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technical billets In the field of electronics, 
nuclear physics, guided missiles and the like* 
Distribution is thus affected by the whole training 
picture* During World War II, with the rapid ex- 
pansion of the Kavy, it was found that there was 
an excess of personnel entering the Navy from 
many fields of civilian life, such as lawyers, 
salesmen, farm laborers* Their qualifications 
wore excellent, but the Navy had too many of them* 
They had to be trained to do other jobs which wore 
of more value to the ^^avy* This is one phase of 
the distribution problem which seems to be most 
difficult to explain to the 'layman* It isn't 
just a matter of fitting "round pegs into round 
holes”* The Navy has to make round pegs out of 
square pegs to fit some of its very complex round 
holes* 

This study will give a brief description 
of the current distribution organization and pol- 
icy in the Bureau of Naval Personnel and in the 
Administrative Commands ashore and afloat* It 
will compare the Navy distribution system with 
that of the army and Marino Corps* 
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Dlatrlbutlon Orf,anlgatlon and Policy 
In the Bureau of Maval Peraonnel 
The basis of all enlisted distribution in 
the Navy is the "Operating Force Plan". It is the 
function of the Operating Force Plan to specify 
the allocation of peraonnel to the various elements 
of the Naval Establishment and to keep the overall 
allocation within the prospective availability of 
personnel. These allocations, when transformed 
Into allowances, are intended to Indicate the 
number, and qualifications of the personnel re- 
quired by the Indlvidtial activities to carry out 
currently assigned missions under normal conditions. 
The Dspxity Chief of Naval Operations for 
Personnel, who is In the highest echelon of the 
Navy Department, determines from the curi'ent 
Operating Force Plan, the number of men required 
to man all the ships and stations. Knowing what 
ships and stations are to be operated, it is 
then necessary to determine how many personnel 
will be allotted to each ship and shore station. 

This is done in the Complements and Allowances 
Section of the Bureau of Naval Personnel, An 
"allowance sheet" is made up for each ship and for 
units of the shore establishment. 
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This ship’s complenent is its manpower 
budget. Prepared and issued by the Bureau of 
Kaval Personnel, the complement for a particular 
typo and class of ship established the number and 
kinds of men deemed necessary to operate the ship. 
Complements vary from ship to ship or among ship 
types and classes in accordance with several fact- 
ors, including! stations to be manned during battle 
and watch, equipment to be operated, and limitations 
as to living space and weight as established by 
the Bureau of Ships, When those factors are trans- 
lated into terras of ratings, pay grades, and 
eventually job classifications, the resulting 
complement becomes the basis of personnel actions 
for that ship. The ship will organize its men 
into divisions and watch sections in accordance 
with the complement and men will be detailed to 
the ship and transferred from it in accordance 
with the complement as modified by the current 
allowance for the ship* 

Allowances represent the number and kinds 
of men to be actually assigned to a ship, V/hereas 
complements are relatively tables, changing only 
as there are physical modifications in ships, 
allowances may vary from tin© to time in accordance 
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with th© slzo of the naval force# In wartime, 
comploments may even be exceeded slightly for such 
purposes as training wsti to be subsequently trans- 
ferred to newly constructed ships# During peace- 
time, however, when battles are not imminent and 
when the naval force is rechicod, allowances may be 
considerably below complements# 

The Bureau’s policy is that the individual 
and composite allowances are to bo used as a guide 
in the dlstrilmtion of personnel and it is not ex- 
pected that they be adhered to rigidly by any of 
the distribution agencies# Account must bo taken 
of the over changing employment of the fleet units 
and the fluctuating work load imposed on the elements 
of the supporting shore establishment. The avail- 
able personnel must be distributed on a day-to- 
day basis to meet best the needs of the Naval 
Establishment, The Bureau does not distribute 
pei*sonnol to ti':© various Naval Districts on a 
flat percentage basis# Consideration la given to 
conditions wiilch have come to the attention of 
the Bureau and indicate tMt, at the moment, one 
District requires a higher percentage of its 
allowance than another Naval District, 
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with the 3lzo of the naval force. In wartime, 
complements may even be exceeded slightly for such 
purposes as training men to be subsequently trans- 
ferred to newly constructed ships. During peace- 
time, however, when battles are not imminent and 
when the naval force Is rechiced, allowances may bo 
considerably below complements. 

The Bureau *s policy Is that the individual 
and composite allowances are to be used as a guide 
in the distribxition of personnel and It is not ex- 
pected that they be adhered to rigidly by any of 
the distribution agencies. Account must be taken 
of the ever changing employment of the fleet units 
and the fluctuating work load Imposed on the elements 
of the supporting shore establishment. The avail- 
able personnel must be distributed on a day-to- 
day ba.*3ls to meet best the needs of the Naval 
Establishment. The Bureau does not distribute 
personnel to the various Naval Districts on a 
flat percentage basis. Consideration is given to 
conditions which have come to the attention of 
the Bureau and indicate that, at the moment, one 
District requires a higher percentage of its 
allowance than another Naval District, 
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.'ifhen tho Navy has sufficient personnel 
available to match the lines of the Operating 
Force Plan, distribution is not such a difficult 
problem. However, that situation Is very rarely 
met, especially during times of peace. 

The Bureau of Naval Personnel is charged, 
by Navy Regulations, with tho assignment to duty 
of all enlisted men. This duty includes the 
supply, distribution, transfer and special as- 
signment of enlisted personnel to meet the re- 
quirements of the fleet and shore establishment. 
Distribution of enlisted personnel, which 
originates at the Bureau level, is performed under 
the Assistant Chief of Naval Personnel for Opera- 
tions. Ho lias under him a Director of Enlisted 
Distribution. The Distribution Division is sub- 
divided into the following sections: 

1, Detailing 

2, School assignments 

3, Classification 

4, Receiving stations 

5, Services 

Tho bulk of the distribution process Is conducted 
under the Detailing Section. 

Tho Bureau distributes enlisted personnel 
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to the major commands afloat and ashore, plus a 
few special activities, usually designated by the 
Chief of Naval Operations* In the interest of 
efficiency and flexibility, the Chief of Naval 
Personnel delegates the distribution of enlisted 
personnel to arlminlstratlve commands. Thus the 
distribution of enlisted personnel follows the 
clearly established command channels defined by 
the Chief of Naval Operations, 

For the Forces Afloat, the distribution 
channels originate with and are controlled by 
the Commanders in Chief of the Pacific and the 
Atlantic Fleets, 

The Commander Service Force Pacific Fleet, 
under the direction of the Commander in Chief, 
Pacific Fleet, is charged with the assignment and 
distribution of enlisted personnel to the below 
listed activities. Commander Westom Sea Frontier 
is the V/est Coast reorosentatlve of Commander 
Service Force, Pacific, for distributing person- 
nel, and is the conEnand to whom personnel for the 
Pacific 1‘leet are normally made available from 
continental United States activities. 
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List of activities under the Commander 
Service Force Pacific Fleet; 



1. 


First Task Fleet 


2. 


U. S. Naval Forces V/estern Pacific 


3. 


Air Force Pacific 


4. 


Submarine F’orce Pacific 


5. 


Outlying Bases 


6, 


Naval Air Transport Service Pacific 


7 , 


Naval Air Transport Service Asiatic 


8. 


Sea Frontier Forces 


9. 


Pacific Reserve Fleet 


10. 


U. S. Naval Forces Phllipplnos 


11. 


U. S. Naval Transport Service Pacific 


12. 


Construction Battalion Activities 


13. 


Fourteenth and Seventeenth Naval Districts 


14. 


Training Command Pacific 


15. 


F'loet Schools in the Pacific Area 



The Commander Service Force, Atlantic 
Fleet, Subordinate Command, under the direction of 
the Commander in Chief, Atlantic Fleet, is charged 
with tlie aaalgnmont and distribution of enlisted 
personnel to the below listed activities; 

1, Second Task Fleet 

2, Naval Forces Eastern Atlantic and Medltor 
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3, Air Force Atlantic 

4. Submarine Force Atlantic 

5* Operation Development Force 

6# Out ly Inc Bases 

7, Naval Air Transport Service Atlantic 

8, Sea Frontier Forces 

9, Kaval Transport Service Atlantic 

10, Construction Battalion Activities 

11, Tenth and Fifteenth Naval Districts 

12, Training Command Atlantic 

13, Fleet Schools Atlantic, Outside U, S, 

14, Atlantic Reserve Fleet 

Distribution ashore is made by the Detailing 
Section, In the Bureau, direct to the various 
Bureaus, Boards and Offices in sVaahlngton, Also 
direct to all District Commandants, except the 
Tenth, Fourteenth, Fifteenth and Seventeenth Dis- 
tricts. Also direct to the following miscellaneous 
activities : 

1, Commander %val Air Training Command 

2. CoKETiander Naval Airship Training and 
Experiment Command 
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3. Potomac River Naval Command 

4. Severn River Naval Command 

5. Now Construction 

6. Construction Battalion Training Center 

7. Recruiting and Induction 

8» Naval Missions and Attaches 

9. Communication Sec\5rity and Intelligence 

10, Officer Procurement Offices 

11* Commanding Gonorala, Quantico and Parris 
Island 

12, Bureau Schools 

13, Instructors Service Schools 

14, Recruit Training Centers 

The Bureau has established what Is known 
as the "Shore Duty Eligibility List”, The purpose 
of this list is to set up a method of rotation of 
duty ashore and afloat. It is very desirable to 
offer men, who have served long periods at soa, or 
at overseas bases, a tour of duty In the continental 
naval districts, river commands and naval air 
training commands in the United States, The 
guiding principle being that the man with the long- 
est sea duty will bo selected from the eligibility 
list for transfer to shore duty. Commanding officers 
have been directed to forward direct to the Bureau 
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of Naval Peraonnsl Individual roquosta for ahoro 
duty, aubraitted by enlisted men who T?i«et the fol- 
lowing requirements: 

1. Serving in the Regular Navy with two years 
obligated service remaining on their 
current enlistment or enlistment extended, 

2, To be eligible for consideration, enlisted 
personnel must have served a minimum of 
four years continuously at sea or at over- 
seas bases, except for aviation branch 
^®bings wno may submit applications for 
the shore duty eligibility list after 
three years of sea duty, 

Ihe requests should give three choices of 
shore duty, which should be indicated by naval 
district and desired locality within the district, 
ihe Bureau selects men from the shore duty ellgl— 
^^^^by list to fill vacancies in shore allowancos. 
This system has not proved to be of equal advantage 
to all enlisted men. Due to the nature of jobs, 
there are many rates which have few billots ashore. 
The boatswains mate, water tender and nmichinist mate 
rating groups are good oxamples. At the present 
time, there are several thousand on the shore duty 
eligibility list, but most of them are Chief 
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Boatswains Matos, Chief Watortenders and Chief 
Machinist Mates, for which rates all the present 
shore billets are filled. The Bureau publicizes 
the fact that there are thousands of billets 
available for men In the critical rates and in the 
lower petty officer and non rated grades, but still 
does not receive many requests from this group. 
Because of this situation, the Bureau is forced to 
distribute new recruits direct from the Training 
Centers to some shore billets. This is a morale 
problem and one Which merits much further study. 

The Bureau has also instituted what is 
called a "Shore Duty Survey", in order to keep 
accurate data on shore duty billets available. 

Shore stations are required to submit direct to 
the Bureau a quarterly report of personnel who 
have been on continuous shore duty for a period 
of two years, or longer. In this manner the 
Bureau is able to maintain close contact with 
available shore duty vacancies and to increase 
the flow of personnel from sea to shore duty. 

This problem of shore duty may gradually improve 
Y/ith the increased number of shore billets which 
are being developed in the so-called now Navy. 
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Undoubtedly the Kavy of the future will have in- 
creased need for more and more shore billets. The 
exact proportion of sea to shore billets is not 
available, but a recent check showed that shore 
billets were about equal in number to sea billots* 
The immediate problem is to find shore billets for 
those men in the surplus ratings, who have served 
at sea continuously for ten, fifteen or twenty 
years* In some Instances, these men are willing to 
wait many years for a particular shore billet* The 
Bureau should inform these men of their status and 
give them some estimate as to when they can ex- 
pect to get the billot in question, and perhaps 
advise them to accept some other billet which is 
then available* 

Distribution by Administrative Commanders 
Af loat 

Distribution has been discussed at the 
Bureau level and in the shore establishment* To 
show hov; distribution by Administrative Commanders 
afloat is carried out, the process followed by the 
West Coast distribution agency. Commander Western 
Sea Frontier, and ono of the Fleet Typo Commanders 
will be next discussed. 
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As was previously stater?, Coraraandor Western 
Sea Frontier la the distribution agency for the 
CoHiraander in Chief, Pacific Pleet, through Commander 
Service Force Pacific, The Detailing Section in 
the Bureau advises Commander Service Force Pacific 
and Commander Western Sea Frontier, usually about 
three months in advance, tlxe number of men which 
will be allotted to that agency for dlstribujjion 
each month. Commander Service Force, Pacific, 
through the personnel accounting system, knows the 
approximate requirements of the various commands • 

He then directs Commander V/ostern Sea Frontier to 
transfer the men to the various type commanders 
and other activities under his jurisdiction. 

Up to this point, the distribution figures are 
numbers, not rates or names. 

The next step is made when the Detailing 
Section, in the Bureau, directs service schools. 
District Commandants and the Training Centers to 
transfer men, of specified ratings, to the nearest 
West Coast Receiving Station, for assignment by 
Commander Westorn Sea Frontier. As t^ese men re- 
port in to the Receiving Station, they are reported 
to CoBDTiander Western Sea Frontier, by name, explr- 
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ation of onllstraent date, age, race. Navy job codo 
number, rate and general classification test score. 
Distribution is then made by Comnander Western Sea 
irontier, as these men are mad© available, to the 
activities under his jurisdiction, using the re- 
quirements and demands previously submitted by 
these coimnands. The available men are assigned 
in accordance with porcontagea and priorities set 
up by Cojnmandor Service Force Pacific# 

The Heot Type Commanders, such as Coramandor 
i3etcloships*4Cruisoro, Pacific, are usually able to 
notify Commander Western Sea P'rontior, in advance 
the ships tmdor their command which are to receive 
the new men. The actual transfer is usually made 
direct to the ship by Commander Western Sea Frontier. 
In some cases, the Type Commander has the draft of 
men, assigned to him, sent to one of his unit 
commanders for further assignment wrlthln the unit. 
This is usually applicable to the Destroyer Divi- 
sions operating in the .Vestorn Pacific. 

During World War II, distribution of per- 
sonnel was somewhat simplified and expedited by 
establishing personnel pools in the forward areas. 
Personnel were supplied those pools by Commander 
Service Force Pacific, who In turn had been 
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assigned the personnel by the Detailing Section in 
the Bvtreau, 

Ships in the forward area would submit 
requests and receive personnel by rate end number 
direct from the Service Force Representatives, who 
administered these pools. The Type Commanders 
wore not Involved in distribution at that time. 

This system proved very workable and undoubtedly 
speeded up, considerably, the distribution of 
personnel during the war. However, it cannot be 
followed in peace time. There has always been a 
shortage of personnel in peace tiiJie, The Type 
Commanders liave had to be Included in the system, 
in peace time, to control the quotas and allocations 
of the ships for which they are responsible. It 
is their responsibility to have the ships ready 
for scheduled operation and emergencies, therefore 
they must have some control of the personnel avail- 
able to man their ships. 

Distribution of Enlisted Personnel 
in the Army 

There has been some contention that the 
Havy could Improve its system of distribution by 
adopting some of the methods used by the Array and 
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tho Marine Corps, A brief description of the Army 
and the Marine Corps systems and a comparison with 
tho Navy’s system follows. 

Duo to the differences In tho basic organi- 
zations of the Army and tho Navy there are many 
difforoncos In their personnel distribution systems. 
The Array Is divided basically Into the Army 
Ground Forces, the Technical Services and tho Air 
Forces, In this discussion, the distribution of 
personnel In tho Air Forces will not bo covered. 
However, it is true that the Army Air Forces dls- 
trlbxitlon system Is quite similar to that of tho 
Ground Forces, 

In the Army Ground I-orces, tho amles are 
numbered for tho Zones of the Interior, For example, 
wo have the Sixth Army, with hoadqimrtors In San 
Francisco, and the i-ourth Army with headquarters 
in Fort Sam Houston, Texas, The Commanding 
Generals of these Armies have more authority than 
similar commands in the Kavy, These Array Commanders 
administer their armies in great detail and thus 
have close control of their personnel. The dis- 
tribution of personnel v/lthln an Array is controlled 
entirely by the Army commander. There is more de- 
centralization of distribution in the Army than in 
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the i^avy* 

The Army has what It calls "Class one" 
and "Class two" activities. The class one activ- 
ities are installations, stations end units, such 
as Ft. McArthur, California; The Presidio at San 
Francisco; and Ft. Lewis, Washington. The class 
two activities are the service units such as the 
named general hospitals, overseas replacement 
depots and ordnance arsenals. The Army Commander 
is responsible for the distribution of personnel 
to the class one activities under his command, but 
the Chiefs of the Technical Services, in the War 
Department, are resnonslble for the distribution of 
personnel to tne class two activities, of their 
respective branches, in all the various Army areas. 
To illustrate, the Commanding General of the Sixth 
Army is responsible for the distribution of per- 
sonnel to the Post at Fort Lewis, but the Surgeon 
General of the Array is responsible for the distrib- 
ution of personnel to the Madigan General Hospital, 
also located at Fort Lewis. 

The Army's Assistant Chief of Staff for 
Personnel (Gl) and its Adjiitant Generals office 
correspond somewhat to the Kavy Deputy Chief of 
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Haval Operations for Personnel and the Bureau of 
Navel Personnel, The Army has placed Its training 
function under Its Assistant Chief of Staff for 
Operations and Training (G3)> whereas In the Navy, 
training of personnel Is carried out by the Bureau 
of Naval Personnel, This difference in organization 
Is reflected very noticeably in the distribution 
of personnel to the service schools. The so- 
called "Btireau schools” of the Navy are operated 
directly under the Bureau and the quotas for these 
schools act up and administered by the Biiroau, 

In the Army, G3 operates the schools and determines 
the quotas, while G1 furnishes the personnel. 

Each Army tactical unit is assigned, at 
the War Department level, a table of Organization 
and Equipment, This table gives the military 
occupational specialty number and classification 
of all personnel, with their equipment, author- 
ized for each activity. This table Is controlled 
at the S7ar Department level, and cannot be changed 
by an Army Commander, This table corresponds very 
closely to the Navy’s allowance lists, but It gives 
more detailed Information on classification of the 
personnel. Each Army Commander Is assigned, at 
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the War Department level, a "Bulk Allotment of 
Personnel", The Army Commander assigns this bulk 
allotment, on the basis of his "Table of Distribu- 
tion”, to the class one activities under his 
jurisdiction, except the Tactical Units, In actual 
practice, distribution in generally made by the 
War Department to the Tactical Units, directly 
from the Replacement Training Centers, TheArmy 
Commanders request their "Bulk Allotment" re- 
placements from the War Department and distribute 
thera to their activities in accordance with the 
Tables of Distribution, The Army Conroander has 
the final say on these Tables of Distribution, and 
they are not approved by the War Department, 

Prom the «»ar Department level, distribution is 
made in accordance with the tables of Organization 
and Equipment, the Bulk Allotments of the Army 
Commanders and the Bulk Allotinents to the Chiefs 
of the Technical Services and the Service schools, 
ns specified by G3. 

One very good feature of the Army distrlbxi- 
tion system Is the feature of stabilization or 
permanence of station. It is not very unusual 
during peace time, for an enlisted man in the Army 
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to be stationed at on© post for his entire Army 
enlistment* This feature is of considerable 
Importance from the morale viewpoint* Perhaps the 
Navy can devise some way to give more permanence 
of station In peace time, too* The Navy’s problem 
is raTich more complex since sea duty and permanence 
of station are in direct opposition. 

It seems quite logical that the Army's 
procedure of establishing. In the field, the 
Tables of Distribution for their local activities 
could bo used ad’/antagootisly by the Navy* The 
District Commandant should be given an over-all 
allowance by the Bureau, but he should establish 
his own local allowances in accordance with his 
local mission and ever changing situations. 

Distribution of ^^^arlne Corps Personnel 

The distribution of enlisted men in the 
Marino Corps has some features which are consider- 
ably different from both the %vy and the Army 
syste"''s. Being a smaller organization, it is 
possible to give more personal attention to the 
individual enlisted man* In quite a few cases, 
the man's request os to the typo and location of 
his dTity assignment can be given consldoratloh* 
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In general, the Marine roarulta east of 
the Mississippi go to the Recruit Depot at Parris 
Island, South Carolina, v/hllo thoso west of the 
Mississippi go to the Recruit Depot at the Marino 
Corps Base at San Diego, California* After basic 
traln?.ng in those depots, they are sent either to 
New River, ilorth Carolina, or to Camp Pendleton, 
California, for advanced training along combat 
lines. 

During World War II, these two commands 
organized the combat teams and replacement 
battalions by including specialists with the 
trained recruits. These specialists were trained 
at the Marine Barracks, Quant ico, Virginia} at 
New River, North Carolina; at the Marine Baso, 

San Diego; and at Camp Pendleton, Upon fonnatlon 
of the vinits, either replacement or tactical, 
they were staged through Camp Pendleton and then 
trans-shipped overseas from San Diego, San Pedro, 
or San Francisco, their destination being the 
various units of the Fleet Marino Force, as deter- 
mined by the Commanding General, Fleet Marino Force, 
stationed in the Forward area. 

Fleet Marine Force distribution centers 
wore maintained at various stations in the Pacific, 
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such as Pearl Harbor, Hew Caledonia, Guadalcanal, 
Saipan, and Okinawa, Upon arrival of the unit 
overseas, men of the replacement battalions were 
distributed by name and specification serial number 
as the imediato needs dictated. The marine’s 
specification serial number corresponds to the 
Navy’s job code number. The organized combat units 
were distributed intact, as conditions warranted. 

The liarinc replacement battalion contained a per- 
centage of all the so-called 'specialists’, such 
as engineers, artillerymen , scouts, snipers, radio- 
men, and cooks. 

Upon return from overseas, men passed 
through the West Coast Reclassification and Re- 
distribution Center at the Marino Corps Base, San 
Diego, Those men, after being ro-classlf led, were 
assigned some continental station for a period 
of at least six months, FJach man was assigned, as 
far as possible, to the station selected by him, 
and in addition he was given a thirty day furlough. 
In general, it was possible to carry out the above 
policy. 

All of the above nertains to the distribu- 
tion of Marine Corps personnel during World War II, 
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The dlatrlbutlon system in peace time is essential 
ly the same, except that the units are smaller. 

Distribution on the oast coast and to 
stations in the Caribbean, Panama, and to Europe, 
is made directly by the Coimandant of the Marino 
Corps in Washington* The Coimnanding General of 
the Fleet Marino Force Atlantic, also receives 
personnel for distribution, within hla Force, 
directly from Washington. 

Distribution on the west coast has been 
delegated to the Commanding General, Fleet Marino 
Force, Pacific, for all the units of his Force 
and to the Commanding General, Department of the 
Pacific for all other stations and units on the 
west coast, in Alaslrn and in the Pacific area, 
except China, The Department of the Pacific has 
administrative jurisdiction over Marines in the 
Eleventh, Twelfth and Thirteenth Naval Districts, 
not including the Fleet Marine Force, The Marino 
Corps Headquarters has delegated practically all 
enlisted distribution functions to the Department 
of the Pacific in the area covere 1 by those Dis- 
tricts, 

Recently the Reclassification and Redistrl 
bution Center was moved from San Diego to San 
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Francisco, and placed directly under the Depart- 
laent of the Pacific, The present policy is to 
rotate men periodically in the oiit lying bases, 
such as Guam, Okinawa and Hawaii, and to return 
them to the States, after a two year totir. The 
returning personnel pass through the reclassifica- 
tion and redistribution center and are ordered to 
the various continental stations of their choice, 
for a tour of duty af at least six months. After 
a man has served within the continental limits 
for six months, he is eligible for duty overseas. 
These overseas replacements are controlled by the 
filerlno Corps Headquarters, T'o Department of the 
Pacific makes up an overseas replacement draft 
from the new recruits assigned by Headquarters, 
and by requisitioning men from the various stations 
under its Jurisdiction* The enlisted man, dxie to 
go over seas, is first granted all accximulated 
leave, up to sixty days, before he is ordered 
outside of the United States, This, in effect, 
alerts the man for overseas duty, and is a very 
fine morale factor. 

Considered as a whole, tlT© i^arlne Corps 
distx’ibutlon system is more contrallzed than either 
the Navy or Army system. Actually, all distribution 
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Is handled directly from Marine Corps ^leadquarters, 
except that delegated to the two Marine Force 
Commanders and to the Department of the Pacific* 

The Department of the Pacific Is a featnre entire- 
ly unique for the Marino Corps. The policy of 
using this command, almost exclusively, for dis- 
tribution of personnel on the west coast has many 
very desirable features. Like the other two 
branches of t'*^e Armed Forces, distribution of 
aviation personnel is controlled entirely and 
separately b^- the Marine Corps Air Forces. Also, 
in the Marine Corps, all supply or quartermaster 
personnel are distributed exclusively by the 
Paymaster General of the Marino Corps, This policy 
appears to have some undesirable features. 

Conclusion 

It has been shown how personnel accounting 
and classification are essential for distribution 
of personnel. The purpose of personnel accounting 
and classification is to furnish the data upon 
which distribution is controlled, TVoro is a groat 
loss of man power in the liavy due to men being on 
leave, in transit between stations. In hospitals 
and In prisons. The number In transit between 
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atations constitutoa the greatest loss, but it 
could be greatly reduced if proper accounting and 
classification v/ero conducted all down the lino. 
Theoretically, perfect accounting and classification 
would moan that the number of men at receiving 
stations would be reduced to zero. The Bureau 
does not approve of frequent transfers or of trans- 
fers made without regard to the best interests 
of the service. It has been found by experience 
that frequent transfers deprive the individual of 
a sense of personol interest and responsibility, 
Hov/ever, all else being equal, due consideration 
shoiild be given to the individual requests for duty 
on particular ships or in certain localities. 

As previously stated there are many complex 
problems in connection with distribution of per- 
sonnel, From the viewpoint of a commanding officer 
of a ship or station, tho Bureau of Na'/al Person- 
nel’s ultimate assignment is to man a ship or 
station. Procurement, selection, classification, 
nccoxmting and training of personnel are prelim- 
inary steps in the accomplishment of this assign- 
ment, The CoraTpanding Of icer is not concerned with 
the administrative machinery of the Btireau, He 
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wants the personnel, in accordance with his assigned 
allowance, necessary to operate hla command* He 
wants men of proper calibre and in proper quantity 
to carry out his mission. To him the Bureau is 
in the business of manning ships and stations and 
is not just a distribution agency. 

This is Indeed a very difficult problem 
at the present time, due to the shortage of 
trained personnel. Ships are operating with about 
eighty per cent of t' olr allowed personnel. In 
many cases, the shortage of trained personnel In 
critical rates, such as machinist mates, electricians 
mates, storekeepers, radarmen and yeomen, has been 
the primary reason for putting ships in a I’esorvo 
status, T’ne rapid demobilization. Immediately 
after tiio war, stripped the Kavy of its trained 
personnel to such an extent thKt it has been ex- 
tremely difficult to distribute personnel, so that 
the Fleet can continue to operate, even on a very 
reduced scale. 

Possibly there are still too many men 
assigned to shore stations. The roll-up of our 
advanced bases has not yet been completed, and has 
reached the stage now where the personnel to conduct 
the roll-up have been so reduced that the process 
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haa been further slowed. The ^^avy has been re- 
luctant to reduce radically the number of operating 
ships, but has been forced to place many ships out 
of commission. In order to have sufficient per- 
sonnel to continue to operate. It appears that 
the proper place to make sacrifices should bo the 
shore establishment and not the operating forces, 
pjvery effort is being made to train men, both 
ashore and afloat, to fill the vacancies In these 
critical ratings. The service schools must continue 
to get the best of the recruits for these schools. 
The forces afloat must make some sacrifice, in 
order that eligible men may bo sent ashore to 
those schools and thus gradxially build up these 
critical rates. 

The Bureau has recently insltluted a policy 
of retiimlng school graduates to the ship or 
station from which they came. This policy v/£^s 
adopted at the request of the forces afloat and 
should be of considerable assistance in establish- 
ing some permanence of personnel, and also en- 
courage commanding officers to select good candi- 
dates for the schools, In-Service training must 
continue to be utilised to the maximum extent. 
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consistent with the availability of competent 
officer and petty officer instructors. 

The General Classification Test scores of 
the recruits, being accepted by the Havy today, 
are considerably lower than those accepted during 
the war* The Uavy is not getting many men with 
scores of fifty, fifty-five or sixty, these days. 
This la another liranedlate personnel problem with 
which distrlbxitlon is involved. The situation 
has deteriorated to such an extent that it is 
very probable that the Navy, in a few more months, 
will not have now men who are qualified to train 
for its petty officer billots* Someone has said 
that the only thing that can save the Navy now is 
a real economic depression throughout the country. 
It is almost impossible to got high calibre men 
to enlist in the Navy while they can got jobs and 
salaries in civilian life which are not only much 
easier but also pay considerably more. One 
possible solution and one in which the Bxireau la 
vitally interested, is the proposed Universal 
Military Training legislation, which the present 
Congress lias under discussion. If this legislation 
is passed, the Navy will be allotod its share of 
personnel to be trained and it is believed that 
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many high calibre men Vi?ill choose to remain in 
the %vy and make it a career# 

Another possible solution, which warrants 
further research and developaent, is the possibil- 
ity of enacting legislation now for total mobili- 
zation of the whole resources of the country, in 
event of another war* Such a law was enacted 
after \Vorld War I, and was commonly known as the 
”M Day Flan”. Jtist prior to V/orld War II, this 
law was revoked for some unknown reason. The 
Armed Forces had worked out all their mobilization 
plans, based on this law# Under this plan the 
whole country, with all its manpower and other 
resources, would be a part of the Armed Forces, 

In World War II, wo gradually worked around to 
complete mobilization, but this was done in spite 
of niamerous difficulties and many individuals pro- 
fitted by our confusion. It was very unfair for 
one man to gi\^ up his civilian Job, at a high 
salary, to Join the Armed Forces at a much lower 
salary; while others took advantage of the war to 
line their pockets by staying out of service# 

There should be no distinction, in time of war; 
everyone should be a part of the Armed Forces# 

If this typo of law could be enacted now, it 
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would be a very strong factor In maintaining 
world peace* foreign countries would have much 
more respect for the United States and would be 
loos apt to start a war. Countries do not start 
wars unless they have every reason to expect to 
win them. To get back to oxir personnel distri- 
bution problem; the Armed Forces would bo consid- 
ered as a very important part of the average man's 
life. Not as some luxury maintained by the "war 
mongers” for their own profit. In other words, 
the whole country would consider itself a part 
of the Armed Forces and would be willing and 
anxious to serve for a period of training and 
perhaps even xnske It Ms career, if he felt ad- 
justed to that type of life. If a man knows that 
he Is apt to be in the front lines, in event of 
war, he will bo anxious to learn how to fight, in 
order to save his own life. It will be hard to 
distinguish front lines in any future v/ar. It 
seems evident that total mobilization will be a 
fact; therefore, we should organize our system of 
total mobilization and get it on tno books now. 

It v/ould aid considerably in the solution of our 
various porsonnol problems. All of this may soom 
a bit ethereal, but it can be accomplished; the 
country would support such legislation today. 
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